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those already produced1 It may be the fact that
variation is, in the last resort, due to changes in
surrounding circumstances, to the unequal inci-
dence of external forces upon a finite aggregate.2
But, with living bodies as now constituted, it has,
at any rate as proximate cause, a twofold source.
It may be due to the direct effect of external forces,
or it may be caused by the energy stored up in the
organism in growth.3

In man the outgo of this force is conscious; and, consciously
by means of his conscious or intelligent volition,
governed by interests of various kinds, he can
anticipate and modify the action of natural
selection. The law that the fittest organism sur-
vives may perhaps work in man as in the lower
animals, if only we give a wide enough meaning
to " fittest," so as to admit even of the weak being
made fit through the sympathy and help of the
strong. Natural selection becomes dependent upon
variations of a kind different from those in the
merely animal world, so that its practical effect
may be in some cases apparently reversed. We
thus see how it is that even Darwin holds that in
moralised societies "natural selection apparently
effects but little,"4 at the same time that we may

1 Spencer, Biology, 1. 257.             2 First Principles, p, 404 f,

8 Cf. Clifford, Lectures and Essays, i, 101.
4 Descent of Man, 2d ed, p. 137, cf, pp  198, 618 ; cf. A. R
Wallace, Contributions (1870), p 330.